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Controversy in the Cards 


A new card game has hit the streets, but you may 
not have seen it yet. That may be because your local 
game store has refused to stock it. The game is Atlas 
Games’ Lunch Money (review, page 18), and it’s 
causing some concern among retailers and hobbyists. 

The game is a stand-alone (non-collectible) card 
game where players play cards to perform various street- 
fighting moves against each other. While headbutts, 
knife attacks, and “pimp slaps” may not be politically 
correct subject matter, had the game been Kung Fu- 
themed it would have passed without notice. Eyebrows 
were raised because of the game’s graphic design which 
combines gothicly dark photographs with suggestive 
flavor text to produce a whole more disturbing than its 
parts. 


Each card features a photograph of a young girlina 3 
white gown. These monochromatic, slightly unfocused 
images with ominous shadows and skewed camera angles 
suggest a dark context in stark contrast with the 
innocence the child projects. These photos alone are enough to disturb many players. For some, 
the flavor text accompanying them push the cards into the realm of the obscene. 

The text, which enhances the gothic flavor of the game, is threatening, malicious, and 
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I know, I know. This issue is rather late, even by TGR 
standards. Judging by how many people at the Gathering of 
Friends asked me if there was even going to be another 
issue, a lot of you noticed. 

The reason is simple— I’ve been hip-deep in work at 
Sierra trying to get Betrayal in Antara, the computer 
fantasy role playing game I’m designing and (partly) 
programming, out the door. And when I have to choose 
between the job that pays the mortgage and the hobby that 
doesn’t... the ‘zine slides. 

_ So abig THANK YOU to the readers who have helped 
keep TGR going by sending in letters, articles, and reviews. 
I can’t emphasize enough how much this helps. This issue 
still wouldn’t be finished if it wasn’t for their submissions. 

Your submissions are important for a number of 
reasons. At the top of my list, of course, is that it makes 
finishing each issue much easier. The less I have to write, 
the faster the ‘zine goes out the door and the happier I am. I 
also think TGR benefits from having other voices than my 
own speaking out. I don’t publish The Game Report to have 
a personal soapbox— I publish it to provide a forum for 
game-related discussion and information. Despite my best 
efforts, there are many games I’ve never played or seen. 
You can help tell TGR readers— and me!— about them. 

I wish I could pay people for their submissions, but 
since I don’t price TGR to make a profit, that’s just not 
feasible. But I really would tike to encourage more 
submissions and reward people somehow for helping keep 
TGR alive. So let’s try an experiment. Anyone who 
submits at least two pages (1500-1600 words) of articles or 
reviews which I print in the next issue will get their 
subscription extended by an issue. If this works well, Pll 
extend the offer for future issues. I also encourage letters to 
the editor— they help generate the dialogue I’d most like to 
see manifest in TGR— but I hope people will share their 
opinions without the need of a carrot to encourage them. 

In other administrivia, the rising cost of paper has 
finally caught up with me. The newsstand price on TGR has 
been $2.50 for the past couple of years, but subscriptions 
have been $2.00 per issue. TGR isn’t even sold at 
newsstands (but if you know a game shop which would be 
interested, have them contact me), so this doesn’t make 
much sense. Starting with whenever the next issue goes out 
the door (no wise-cracks, please), the subscription price will 
go up to $10. If you renew before the next issue, you can 
slide in at eight bucks for four issues. Such a deal! 

By the way, if you’re going to be at Gen Con, stop by 
the Sierra booth to see Antara and say hello. 

- Peter Sarrett 
Publisher/Editor 
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El Grande 


There are two big game fairs in Germany 
each year, and each of them always creates a 
fair bit of excitement over the games introduced 
there. Opinions may vary about some of them, 
but invariably there’s a game which generates a 
buzz which transcends the noise. At the last 
Nuremburg show, that game was Die Siedler 
von Catan. At Essen, it was El Grande. 

Hans im Gluck has a remarkable track 
record, having produced such hits as Modern 
Art, Manhattan, Auf Heller und Pfennig, and 
Drunter & Druber. El Grande is something of 
a departure for them: a true gamers’ game. Not 
that they haven’t hit the gamers’ market 
before— Modern Art lands squarely in that 
camp— but their previous games also appealed 
to more casual players. El Grande seems too 
complex to offer much hope of crossover sales 
to the family market. We can only hope this 
won’t deter the company from further mining in 
this territory, because their initial efforts have 
produced a gem with lots of polish (and a rough 
edge or two). 

If there’s one thing you can count on 
when you see the Hans im Gluck logo on a box, 
it’s high production values. In this, El Grande 
doesn’t disappoint. The components in the 
oversized box range from the normal (decks of 
power and action cards) to the ubiquitous (a 
gaggle of colored wooden cubes in two sizes— 
what is it with the Germans and wooden cubes, 
anyway?), to the intriguing (a set of pre- 
assembled dials), to the unusual (a very large 
wooden pawn and a tall, hollow wooden tower). 
The game board is a gorgeous pen-and-ink map 
of Spain with colored accents. It does a great 
job of conveying a sense of the period (15th 
century) and establishing a mood for the game. 
In fact, the calligraphy-on-parchment motif 
used on the board is carried through the other 
game components as well, making this a very 
attractive product. 

The game puts players in the roles of 
“grandes”— members of the high aristocracy 
who controlled events in 15th century Spain. 
Each tries to earn points by placing a majority 
of caballeros (low aristocracy) he controls into 
each of nine regions and the castillo (wooden 
tower) when they are scored at various times 
throughout the game. 

This is complicated by a number of 


factors, not the least of which is that getting 
caballeros onto the board is a two-step process. 
Caballeros start out of play, “in the provinces.” 
They must first be recruited into a player’s 
“court” before they can be deployed onto the 
board. Thus, quite unexpectedly from a quick 
glance at the game, managing off-board 
resources is a critical element of gameplay. 
Lest this put you off, let me hasten to add that 
it’s all done quite simply and creates the basis 
for one of the most essential and brilliant 
mechanics of the game. 


there are 
nine in a full 
game (six in 
a short one) 
begins by’ 
revealing 
the top 
action card : ¥ 
in each of five stacks. These cards allow a 
variety of special actions to be performed. 
Since the best ones get snatched early, turn 
order is critical. And here’s where that 
mechanism I was talking about kicks in. To 
determine turn order players play a power card 
each turn. Each player starts with an identical 
set numbered 1-13, with each card being 
playable only once per game. In any given 
round, each value can be played by only one 
player (so if you play a 7, nobody else can). 
High card goes first, then the next highest, etc. 
Each card also allows a player to recuit 0- 
6 caballeros from the provinces to their court. 
The higher the card value, the fewer caballeros 
you get. In essence, power cards are an 
abstraction of how you’re exerting your power 
that turn, and it’s something of a zero-sum 
game. If you need more forces, you may have 
to sacrifice your turn order. Keeping a ready 
supply of caballeros in your court is thus 
essential in order to keep your power card 
options open. If you’ve got no caballeros and a 
juicy action card comes up, you’ve got a real 
problem— play a high card and don’t add any 
forces to the board that turn, or let someone else 
take the card and play low so you can get 
reinforcements. On an even higher strategic 
level, playing the lowest card in round 2, 5, or 7 
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lets you play your power card first in the next 
(scoring) round, which can make a tremendous 
difference in scoring. 

Once power cards are played, players take 
their turns in order. After recruiting your 
allotted number of caballeros, next up is picking 
an action card. The earlier in the tum you go, 
the more choices you have. These cards are 
divided into piles according to their number (1- 
5). That number is how many caballeros you 
may move from your court to the board if you 
choose that action card. Each card also allows 
its bearer to perform a unique action that turn. 
These actions might involve moving opponents’ 
caballeros around, recruiting additional 
caballeros, sending caballeros in opponents’ 
courts back to the provinces, scoring certain 
regions, moving the king, or many other effects. 

The king is a giant marker which gets 
moved from region to region. Caballeros can 
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only be placed into a region adjacent to the one 
currently hosting the king. The king himself 
completely freezes his region, preventing any 
caballeros from entering or exiting that region 
for any reason. Since scoring depends on 
having more of your caballeros in a region than 
any other player, in many ways the game really 
does revolve around the king. . 

At the end of every third round all regions 
(and the castillo) score, with descending awards 
for the top three forces in each. Forces placed 
in the castillo are also reinforcements. Each 
player secretly chooses a region and sends all of 
his reinforcements there after the castillo is 
scored, but before any other regions are. This 
adds an element of uncertainty, since a sudden 
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rush of forces to a region can completely 
change the balance of power there. 

Scoring also occurs periodically 
throughout the game thanks to certain action 
cards. These cards might trigger scoring of the 
most or least populated regions, regions of 
particular values, etc. Often, these scoring 
opportunities can make a tremendous 
difference. Invoking an action card which 
scores all six-point regions can be a big boost to 
a player with a majority in both of them. 

El Grande is a game with a great deal to 
like. The various game mechanisms are 
cleverly implemented with a keen eye for game 
balance. Each time you make a play, you’re 
faced with mutually exclusive options and some 
tough decisions— a proven formula for success. 

Unfortunately, it can also be a formula for 
a slow-moving game. The choices in El Grande 
can be tantalizing. You want to play first, but 
you need more caballeros in your 
yard. You want to reinforce a 
region, but the action card you 
want to play doesn’t allow you to 
move many caballeros onto the 
board. What to do? For some 
players, the answer is “think 
about it for a long time.” Using a 
timer isn’t a practical solution 
here, so youll just have to 
encourage players to act quickly. 

El Grande is a game where you 
j think you’ve come up with the 
right strategy, only to have it fail 
} miserably the next time you try it. 
. Tend every game thinking, “Ok, 
, next time Pll...” The action cards 
~ provide just the right element of 
chance tempered by opportunity for skillful 
play. A shame they’re in German, but their 
icons make it easy to learn their functions after 
a couple of plays. 

Some claim El Grande is too abstract for 
their tastes, but I find the game has plenty of 
personality. I’ve heard people complain about 
it being too random, in much the same way as 
Adel Verpflichtet. But other players’ actions 
are hardly random, and there are few instances 
where all players even act simultaneously. In 
my book, the analogy doesn’t hold water. 

The bottom line is that El Grande is an 
expensive but excellent game with many 
ingenious mechanisms which fit together 
marvelously. oO 
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SeMo 


reviewed by Kurt Adam 


Last time I reviewed a trick-taking card game and a 
game from Doris and Frank, so I figured it would be 
appropriate to review a trick-taking game from Doris and 
Frank. Mu is the main game in this set, but also included are 
tules for five other games using the same set of cards. 

The cards were illustrated by the fabulous Doris and 
look great. The deck consists of five suits each featuring a 
different animal (black - panthers, blue - unicorns, yellow - 
hedgehogs, green - dragons, red - some kind of bird). The 
cards are numbered from 0 to 9 with the 1s and 7s duplicated 
so that there are twelve in each suit. Additionally each card . 
has between 0 and 2 triangles. The one and nine cards have 
none, the six and seven have two and the rest have one (so 
that there are also twelve triangles in each suit). 

The game begins with all the cards dealt and the dealer 
beginning bidding. Bidding is done by laying cards out on the 
table. On his turn, a player may lay up to one more than the 
current maximum number of cards, but may lay as few as he 
likes. A player may pass and still bid later, which is important 
when you don't want to be the leader in the bidding. When 
the bidding is complete (i.e. all players have passed in turn), _ 
the player with the most cards on the table becomes the Chief. 
The player with the second most cards on the table becomes , 

- - : the Vice. Both the 
Chief and the Vice 
declare trump with the 
Vice declaring first. 
Trump can be declared 
as a number or a color 
(and the Chief has the 
option of declaring no 
trump, which means 
the only trump is the 
Vice's), however it 
must be represented as 
one of the cards on the table (e.g. if a player had the red 0 and 
the black 9 on the table, he could declare red, black, 0 or 9 as 
the trump). The Chief's trump suit beats the Vice’s trump suit 
in the case of multiple trumps played during a hand. 

After trump is declared, the Chief picks a partner (who 
cannot be the Vice). They work together to make a certain 
number of points based on the number of players and the 
number of cards that the Chief bid. If they do, then they get a 
bonus based on number of trump cards in the Chief's (trump 
suit (more points are awarded for choosing a number than a 
color since there are less cards to be used as trump). If they 
don't make their minimum, then the other players get a bonus 
and the Chief (but not his partner) receives a penalty. 

The triangles on the cards constitute a point apiece and 
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a it’s cna 0 pois 
one. With Garfield's interest in Europeon 
games ond the capitalization of WolC; it 
- looked like the company was poised to 
eee a wave of Eurostyle American 


= Maan WoiC has also opened 
up @ spectacular: new tournament. center 
as port ptporate headquarters in 

1 addition to Magic 

tournaments {there was at least one 
scheduled for avery day ia Moy), the 
-_conter fs host to a “game dub” featuring 
a free board g ‘gome library, movies for 
- Mewing on their large-screen TV, a 
networked PC game room for games like 
Doom, und Warcraft (| wonder, when. 
_ the computer version of Magic nly 
comes out, will people be playing i 
heret}, and a pinball ond video Hone 
Neturully, there’s membership’ fee, 
ranging from $35 fo $50 per month with 


varying perks, or $5/day for non- 
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© each player receives points for the triangles on the cards in the 
tricks he takes. This leads to an interesting dynamic in that the 
“=. Chief and his partner are trying to get a certain combined total, 
— but they're also working to maximize their own total. The 
"hand is played in standard trick taking manner, and the game is 
played to a certain point total. 
The mechanic of laying 
- cards out to bid makes for an 
intriguing situation, since the 
more you lay down, the more 
information you reveal. This 
allows a certain amount of 
_ defensive play by opponents. 
The distribution of triangles 
adds wrinkles to the play. The 
most powerful card in a suit is 
worth no points. Often, leading a 
nine will scare up quite a few 
ones making the trick nearly 
worthless. The doubling of 
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ely pple pity var _ triangles on the sevens is also 
be huge: | can’t imogine : - tricky (no pun intended). Since 
enough people inthe there are two in each suit, it’s 


. tempting to declare them trump if 
you have a bunch to maximize your chance of grabbing points. 
The game offers a lot of strategies for each phase since 

you have to decide when to go for the Chief's slot, how much 
___ to reveal about your hand and what kind of trump to go for. 

i In addition, you can try to angle your way onto the prospective 
_ Chief's team by revealing a choice card or two in his 
_ pfospective trump suit. This could back fire, though, if you go 
too strongly and get stuck as the Vice. You also might want to 
try this if the person who looks like they're going to be the 
Chief is doing very well. You can try to get them to declare 


Q pl, u hope im 
you their partner and then try to score points for yourself, but 


Wats Old pis re not enough to make the bid, giving the Chief a penalty. 


chance to scope out some of the new 
games coming down the pike for the 
coming year: An interesting theme was 

- the Americanization of German gomes.. L 
counted. three differe will” 


Mu, by itself, is 
definitely recommended for 
anyone who enjoys trick 
taking games, especially if 
you like something like Was 
Sticht?. The other games in 
the set (of which I've played 
three) are interesting 
variants on other themes. 
The Last Panther is a Hearts 
variant (without being able 
to shoot the moon). 
Wimmuln has elements 
similar to Oh Hell. The 
price may be a bit stiff for 
some people, but the cards 
are nicely designed and the 
games are very enjoyable. 0 


ie US Games dpe the. cand of 
look exactly the same and | expect the 
play mechanies remain unaltered. This 
 pome continues to be popular in : 
games cuss, and with a price tag ust 
- $5.95, this has the potential to-d : 
: ol in America. : 
Nas up, ond | almast nis Pa 
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«Chronicles 


I don’t often play trivia games these days. I suppose 
Trivial Pursuit overdose in high school and the avalanche of 
clone games created a kind of Pavlovian response to the whole 
genre. These days, a trivia game has to offer something 
different beyond the usual 6 category, roll-the-dice, move- 
your-mice format to convince me to give it a shot. Enter 
Chronicles. It’s about time. Or, more accurately, years. And 
it manages to be much more entertaining than Times to 
Remember, the last game to try this twist. 

The game board is a calendar representing a complete 
year. Major (and some minor) holidays are marked on the 
board, and each player can add six of his own. They can be . 
placed almost . 
anywhere, but 
there’s a certain 
amount of fun in 
making holidays 
out of your 
birthday, 
anniversary, etc. 
Landing on one’ 
of these spaces 
lets you skip 
ahead a month 


on the gameboard. 

Players roll a special die on each turn to determine the 
category of their question: americana, television, music and 
movies, sports, science and inventions, or world history. If . 
you don’t like your category, you can roll again— but you’re 
stuck with whatever you get the second time. 

All trivia questions in Chronicles have years as their that Mayfair Games has \¢ 
answers. The twist is that you don’t have to hit the year on Eng sh fanguege ‘Fights to Die ae : 
the nose to move forward. The closer to the correct year you vor Caton, If Mayteir handles this 
come, the more spaces you get to move. Each question has a “tight it could be « tremendous hit for 
window of five to one hundred years in each direction— the them and big boost for. Eurostyle games 
harder the question, the larger the window and the more points the United States. “Wore AEG On fis 
a bullseye is worth. In a very nice touch, the scale is printed it de velops. 
at the bottom of each card, so you don’t have to look in the 
rules or do any math. 

You also don’t have to answer a question. After hearing 
it, if you really haven’t a clue you can pass it to the next 
player, who immediately gets a free shot at it. You then get 
another question. You can pass as often as you like at no 
penalty other than providing the next player with a free 
scoring opportunity. 

I didn’t expect to enjoy Chronicles, but I was pleasantly 
surprised. Although you may not get the answer on the nose, 
you can usually get close enough to move forward. This 
makes you feel less stupid and keeps the game fun for all. If 
trivia games are still your thing, the “close-enough” approach 
of Chronicles makes it a good candidate for family play. O 
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se Kunst Stucke 


reviewed by Kurt Adam 


: Abstract games are a tricky proposition. Some people 
don't like them since there's no theme to hook you in. I've 

- enjoyed abstract games for a long time. I played Twixt and 

. Chess when I was in junior high, and I've gotten into Go in the 

NY last few years. Kunst Stucke, the latest game from Karl-Heinz 

Schmiel, is an abstract game with a thin veneer slapped on top. 

Q The idea is that each player is an artist who is working 

MN with the other artists to create a painting. Each artist has a 

might particular set of ideas about how the finished product should 
look, and the closer he gets to those ideas, the more points he 

scores. 

, , Upon opening the box, you'll find a square board with a 

| grid on it, some chips, and a whole bunch of cardboard to 

punch out. There are five colors represented with 12 pieces in 

various odd shapes (think: Tetris). In addition, there are thirty 

scaring tiles numbered from | to 6 in the five different colors 

and five score boards for the players. 

The scoring 
tiles are how you get 
points to win the 
game. If you have, 
for example, a red 2, 
then if two (and only 
two) red pieces are 
touching 
(horizontally or 
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ee oe vertically) at the end 
Merlin: The 10¢h Quest: | had Merlin Of the Same, then. 
. when | wos 0 kid. A red handhe } you score two points 
ge whl “aloved 6 different f0t that tile. You don't score multiple times for multiple 


occurrences of your grouping. The 6 tiles count for any 

8 collection of six or more pieces together. The score boards 

: 3, m i haye five spaces for scoring tiles and they're marked with bonus 
values ranging from 5 to 15 that are added to the points scored 
for the tile placed on them. 

At the beginning of the game, the colored pieces are 
placed face down and shuffled. Each player gets a certain 
number based on how many players are in the game and 10 
hips. The score tiles are mixed and placed on a tile board in 
five stacks of six tiles. 

On his turn, a player must either place a piece on the 
board or discard it. When all the pieces have been used, the 
game ends and the points are totaled. When placing a piece, it 
must either be placed on the board in isolation or it must touch 
a piece of its own color (it can touch other colors as well). The 
pieces must be placed so that they are aligned on the grid. 

In addition to placing or discarding, a player can move 
pieces around on the board and place score tiles on their 
scoring board. Any of these three actions can be done in any 
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order. 

If he chooses to get a score tile, a player picks up one of 
the five stacks and examines them. He must then choose one 
of the tiles and place it on one of his bonus spaces face down. 
This can be done five times and then all of his spaces will be 
filled. 

To move pieces around, a player must spend his chips. 
It costs one chip each time a piece is moved. When moving a 
piece around it must be slid around on the board horizontally 
or vertically and can't be rotated. Additionally, if the piece 
began touching another piece of it's color, it must end 
touching a piece of it's color, but it does not have to be the 
same piece. 

I'm still trying to figure out how to play this game well. 
I have a good time, but I never seem to score a whole lot of 
points. One of the nice things about this game (and most of - 
Herr Schmiel's games) is that you're always faced with 
decisions against a back drop of time. 

How long do you wait to get scoring tiles? If you wait 
too long, other people wili have had their choice of the tiles, 
and the board will be fairly filled, preventing you from 
manipulating the tiles as much as you like. If you go too 
quickly, you lock yourself into situations that may be 
untenable later in the game, when people start sliding 
everything around to help themselves. 

When do you fill your higher bonus spaces? Do you 
play the big pieces at the beginning or wait till later in hopes . 
of using them to block in groups that you need? When should 
you spend your chips? If you do it early, the pieces might just 
get moved back to where they were (or into a different, worse 
configuration). If you wait, you could get stuck in a position 
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where you can't use any of them since the board is too % = fit that category : 

jammed up with pieces. : soerd olay eg kts on 
The component quality is fine (the chips are especially a thet lees wi i : 

nice and thick). Some of the people I've played with : 

remarked that the price was a bit steep considering that you 

get basically a box full of cardboard, but I think that the na rg 

quality of the game is high enough to overcome that. Also, reminds me of the old computer game 

the bright, plain colors make it easier to tell what's going tulled Berzword.: You know the 

on in relation to your scoring tiles rather than having some category, number of letters in each word, 

kind of design or decoration on them. and the total distribetion of letters for all : 


If abstract games are something you enjoy, Kunst Stucke _fiyg words 3 As, 1 B me One guess 
makes a nice addition. The scoring tiles add nice interaction, 
since you're often unsure what someone is going for when 
they're manipulating the pieces on the board. You may find 
out you helped someone when you were trying to hurt them 


(or someone else). That aspect of the game helps make it give ey t res frivia game “a an 
appealing for people who may not enjoy abstract games in the awkward mix of stunningly simple and 
eningly obscure pees 


first place. OD  siogg 


Kurt Adam (mage@vt.edu) is the keeper of the internet 
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«Lords of the Sierra Madre 


reviewed by Brian Bankler 


It's probably been over a year, maybe two, 
since I played my last game of Junta. 

But the spirit of Junta lives on in Lords of 
the Sierra Madre, which was just re-released by 
Decision Games (in a joint venture with Sierra 
Madre games). In LotSM, each of the 2-8 
players takes the part of a hacendado, a wealthy 
land owner. The map covers the SW US (from 
El Paso to eastern CA) and the Chihuahua and 
Sonora regions of Mexico. Each player is trying 
to amass as much money OS 
as possible either co 
directly or through 
puppets. Along the way, 
there are enough 
different events to make 
Kings N' Things look 
like a stable game. 

I'm serious. Ray 
Pfeifer said that he 
watched a game of this 
and it looked like land aE eT 
owners dealing with "everything that did 
or could have happened" in the Era (1898-1917, 
or so). So far in the games I've played) there 
have been earthquakes, revolutions, stock 
market crashes, wars, strikes, bandits burning 
down mines, german spies, governorships, and 
general mayhem. We've even had a player 
become President of the US. Halley's Comet 
hasn't shown up yet, but it might happen next 
game... 

The basics of the game are very simple. 
Each turn is a quarter year. An event card is 
flipped up and then the players collect income 
and pay out capitalization costs. Income can 


gome looks rermarkably similar to Misdtrap, ffom the box 
size to the cards s which offer logic, general 
knowledge, vocabulary, brain teases, ond visuat questions. 
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come from investor's capital (which is noted 

on the event cards), ranches, mines or smelters, 

railroads (which make money by connecting to 

mines and during tactical rounds as people ride 

the rails), and other “enterprises,” which include 
banks, casinos, slave plantations, ferries, stores, 
dams, hospitals, etc... 

After income, the card that was flipped 
over takes effect. Sometimes it is an event, and 
other times it is an enterprise that comes up for 

: 3 auction. Once you win 
acard in an auction, 
you have to capitalize it 

« for some number of 

. quarters. This means 

» you have to pay | 
gold/quarter until the 
enterprise matures. This 
can represent laying 
down RR tracks, 
building a ranch, 

: “financing a bank, etc. 

Some cards are not enterprise cards, they 
are Mordida (bribery) cards that can be held 
onto, and played at a later time. Other cards 
represent military units (either Mexican troops, 
US troops, mercenaries, or criminal units) that 
are placed onto the map. 

After the card that is flipped over is 
auctioned off, there is the "common card 
auction.” There is a deck of cards that are 
common to each game. These include some 
military units (US and Mexican Only), most of 
the railroads, all of the smelters, and some 
mordida cards (including a newspaper and 
presidential elections). Any player can bid 


Bailiwick: A nice enough game, but nothing extraordinary 
tr very origincl in this Pacheest variant in which players 
roll dice ond move tokens eround concentric circles, trying to 
be the first to get all of thelr tokens to the center. Gamers 
won't give Ht second glance, end the rules fer: caplure take 
a bit 100 rauch explaining for the family crowd. $30 from 
Dalliwick Enterprises, (813-641-8531 © 
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on any of these cards on any turn. 

After the buying frenzy is over players 
may play mordida cards, and then tactical 
rounds (aka Coup Phase from Junta) take effect. 
At this point, units march around the map. 
There are up to 45 rounds (as the game designer 
points out, it rarely lasts that long. People don't 
fight much when their troops don't mystically 
heal) although the players can agree that 
everyone is done. On a player's tum all of his 
troops can march, fight, try to burn something 
down, conduct a night raid (bank robbing, 
breaking people out of jail, etc), and tax. 

Taxation is the big one. Mexican units can 
walk up to an enterprise and demand money 
from it, which must be given (if the owner has 
money and the enterprise made money). But 
other mexican troops can interdict, if they 
happen to be there. As a player might have 
various enterprises scattered all across the 
board, it can be difficult to protect them all. 
Fortunately, each enterprise can only be taxed 
for one gold aturn. Ifa player controls 
criminals, they can also perform more (ahem) 
entrepreneurial tasks such as burning a rival's 
mine to the ground. 

Meanwhile, players have to follow the 
laws of the times. US and Mexican troops have 
to respect the border, troops won't fire on their 
countrymen, and the like. Even worse, if a 
player double crosses his units, one or the other 
of them will cease being pawns for the player. 
However, a clever player can work around 
them...for instance, in my last game, my 
federales went a-taxing and wound up with 
money. However, I wasn't allowed to keep it 
(taxes are government money). So, the army 
units I controlled (under my skillfull leadership) 
agreed to use the money to purchase rifles for 
the Seri Indians. The Seri tribe is woefully 
misunderstood (to wit, criminal), but the army 
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dutifully followed my orders to deliver the 
rifles to the desert edge and leave them there. 
Rifles exchanged, money laundered and 
everyone was happy. The Seri paid me 
personally, and the army sees nothing wrong 
with using tax money to buy new rifles.... 

Of course, like any good game of Junta, 
you have to watch your back. A similiar deal 
saw a store owned by yours truly well paid for a 
stock of rifles, under the condition that my 
steam ferry would bring (smuggle is such a 
harsh word) them into Mexico. This I did, 
happily counting my money until a border raid 
destroyed my highly profitable mine... using 
those same rifles. 

After the tactical rounds are over, players 
must pay to refurbish their troops and a new 
turn begins. Starting in 1907, the game ends 
whenever a rofl of 13 or more (on 2d6) is rolled. 
Of course, some of the cards increase the 
tensions, adding 1 to the roll for the rest of the 
game. The most money wins the game. 

The first few times playing the game were 
confusing. The rules have to cover a lot of 
ground, so some details mightn’t be understood 
the first time through. The basic mechanics 
should be obvious after 4 turns (a year) of play. 
but don't éxpect to know everything that can 
happen after 1 (or even 5) playings. 

OK, enough of mechanics. How's the 
game like? Well, it has good points and bad 
points. I'll start with the bad points. 

The components need work. There aren't 
enough counters. There are no control markers 
at all, and since troops aren't player specific 
it can get confusing (whose federales are 
whose?). In addition, there should be "under 
construction" counters just so players can see 
how the railroad network (and mines) are 
devoping. Since it can take 2 years for some 

eidneied on page 12) 
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enterprises to mature (or more...the dams can 
take from 2 to 5 years), it's easy to forget that 
someone is already building that railroad, or 
that a mine will be coming online soon. 

Those are annoying. Worse yet, the game 
did include counters to show which mines, RRs, 
etc were open, but not enough for each player. 
The first few games, we thought it was because 
we were playing with 2-3 players. However, 
even in a 6 player game, there weren't enough. 
Players have to scrounge to show what property 
they own. While you can use any counter to 
show what is open, using a mine counter to 
show that you own a railroad seems absurd. 

The rules are pretty well written, but not 
conducive to really learning the game. Skip the 
first 6 sections, which are basically glorified 
component descriptions with enough rules to 
make you wonder why you can't understand the 
game. Read sections 7-end first (the real 
rules) and then go back to those first six. There 
are enough details to the game that you will 
forget that you should re-read the rules. 

Once you get past those hurdles, the game 
is good enough to get me to play 4 times in as 
many days. [t has it's problems, though. First, 
you can be going along quite well when the 
trumpets on high proclaim that YOU, for no 
fault of your own, SHALL SUFFER. Although 
this is true for any game with random events, 
it's more pronounced here. One card rarely 
targets one player in particular, but it happens. 
A string of bad luck can end it. One game saw a 
player lose two ranches (worth about 8/summer) 
destroyed in an earthquake. His rebuilding costs 
to get them to a total of 8/summer were ~10 
gold over two years (with no income). He 
instead chose to spend 4 gold to get 4/summer. 

Less obvious, but perhaps more pervasive, 
are the fact that mines are capitalized (for about 
2 years) and then a roll is made to determine the 
load, which can range from 0-4/quarter. 
Railroads (which add 2 to profit) can help, but a 
player can keep striking salt...or gold...and not 
really have much control. 

Another point is that the game is long. 
Sometimes. It depends. I suspect that this game 
will last 3-4 hours minimum. The average is 
probably 5-6, but could stretch out to ten. The 
"Random ending" is one reason. One game we 
played had enough "revolution inducing" cards 
show up so that I expected the game to end in 
mid 1908 and was only off by 2 turns (6mos). It 
took 3 hours. But if revolution is slow... 
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Also, some of the cards can really suck the 
cash out of the game, which means that the 
turns can really fly by. Our three hour game 
also saw a stock market crash which meant that 
practically nothing happened for two years. 

So, the bad parts are the luck and the 
variable time. It's big redeeming feature is that 
it is pretty fun. The game has a good feel. You 
have to deal with "the rest of the world" as well 
as the players; this isn't what I always want in a 
game, but for this subject matter it is approriate. 
In addition, there is plenty of room for 
diplomacy, backstabbing, and dealing, plenty of 
history, and room for speaking in horribly bad 
accents. ("Hey, Gringo, ees time to pay your 
takses.") It's pretty easy to have one 
experienced player guide new players. (I 
wouldn't say teach...). I suspect that part of my 
enjoyment has been the crowd...but that's 
enough of a reason to play. 

I tend to dislike longer games (lately). Part 
of the reason is that the time is ‘wasted’. Lords 
doesn't have that problem, though. In a game 
with 6 players, about the only time you get left 
out is when you have bailed out of a tense 
auction or are smugly safe in your hacienda 
while bandits are out destroying other players 
property. Since there aren't any player tums, I 
don't find myself bored often. The contrary 
point to this is that if a single player is slow, the 
game will drag. Also, players will probably 
want to avoid lengthy negotiations (unless 
everyone is negotiating at the same time). 

Replay value looks pretty high, just 
because of the variability I mentioned before. 
There are certainly “opening strategies" 
depending on the hacienda locations the players 
get, but beyond learning the basics of the map, 
there isn't much "off-line" planning. 

All in all, if you can get a spare saturday 
with someone who knows the game, it's 
definitely worth a try. I'm not sure it's worth 
$50. If you have a group of serious gamers it 
probably is, but if you are more into the ‘party 
games crowd’ it will be too complicated. Also, 
the game really needs more than the minimum 2 
listed on the box. (No diplomacy.) 4-5 is a good 
minimum. I've tried it with 8, and it seems to 
play at about the same speed. 

Overall, I'd recommend trying this game 
out once or twice before buying it. It won't 
appcal to everyone, it is complicated and 
occasionally confusing; but it has been fun to 
play. oOo 
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« Bet-A-Fact 


One of these days, someone will figure out 
how to make a how-well-do-you-know-your- 
friends type of game that isn’t just a fun activity, 
but also a good game. Most efforts in this area, 
like Scruples and True Colors, may be 
enjoyable ways to pass time but have game 
mechanisms or scoring systems which just don’t 
work competitively. Some would say that such 
games aren’t about competition at all, so who 
cares? I’m not claiming they need to be 
Diplomacy, but if a game goes to the trouble of 
including competitive elements, those elements 
should work. They should add to the experience 
rather than detract from it. Which I think 
establishes the groundwork for this review of 
Bet-A-Fact, a product which fails as a game but 
succeeds wonderfully as a pasttime. 

There are books out there which talk about 
the game industry, packaging, printing, graphic 
design, etc. Apparently, the makers of Bet-A- 
Fact never read any of them. This game does 
everything wrong (kids, don’t try this at home). 
It starts with the box, a powerful argument for a 
desktop publishing counter-revolution. Things 
inside aren’t any better. It turns out the game’s 
enormous heft factor is caused almost entirely 
by its deck of absurdly oversized topic cards. 
Remember in the 70’s when magazines 
sometimes included flimsy square records 
inside? Bet-A-Fact’s cards are about that size. 
It wouldn’t be so bad if only the vast space was 
used effectively. Instead, the cards are cluttered 
with useless repetitive text which obscures the 
topic, the two or three words which are the 
whole reason the cards exist. It’s not only a 
collossal waste of paper but a major design faux 
pas. 

Also included are dozens of large plastic 
poker chips (the cheap kind, alas, not the good 
ones) in three colors, intended for use in betting 
during the game. Hold that thought, we'll come 
back. 

Each round is begun by the current player 
drawing and reading atopic card. All other 
players write down a true fact about themselves 
which relates to the topic. Topics range from 
the ordinary (food) to the interesting (hang ups) 
to the provocative (love life). Players are free to 
write fairly mundane, generic facts (“I like 
food”), but that’s not the point of the game. 
Instead, players are encouraged to dredge up 


more interesting factoids about themselves. 
When everyone’s done, these facts get tossed 
together and read aloud. The player who drew 
the topic card tries to match each fact to the 
correct person. 

Remember those chips (told you I’d be 
back to them)? Before the facts are read, players 
can wager on whether or not they think the 
guesser will match them up correctly. Ona 
correct match, 
the guesser 
rakes the 
wager over to 
his side. Ona 
wrong match, 
the guesser 
has to fork 
over a like 
sum. 

We went . 
to the trouble of handing out the chips the first 
time we played (and, considering how many of 
them there are, it was a fair bit of trouble). We 
did the betting thing the first couple of times. 
Then we realized how absurd it was, chucked 
the chips, and just started enjoying ourselves. 

The fun of Bet-A-Fact doesn’t come from 
the wagering. The instructions suggest that the 
game ends when one person runs out of chips. 
Which is rather absurd, since anyone could bet 
their wad at any time, ending the game on a 
whim. As a game, Bet-A-Fact misses the boat. 

But if you leave the chips in the box, Bet- 
A-Fact is a blast. It’s not a game for a small 
group of people— I think five is probably the 
minimum— and in fact works well in large 
groups. Much of the fun comes after the 
factoids are matched up, when players start 
explaining the stories behind them. When the 
category is “You and your parents” and someone 
says, “If it weren’t for one dissenting doctor, my 
mother would have died and I’d never have been 
bom,” everyone’s going to want the details. 

And that’s where this game really shines. Once 
we put away the chips we wound up having a 
ball. The evening held a lot of laughter and a lot 
of interesting stories. 

Of course, I’d have a hard time shelling out 
thirty bucks for Bet-A-Fact when so much of it 
is superfluous. But it does give you topics, 
pencils, and lots of paper slips to writeon. O 
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+ Touché 


Games Magazine called Touché the best 
new family game of the year. It’s a nice enough 
game, but hardly the best and certainly not new. 

In fact, Touché is essentially yet another, 
more attractive incarnation of the game most 
commonly known as Sequence. Players are 
dealt a hand of cards from a standard double 
deck (that is, two standard decks combined). 
The board depicts card images (two of each) 
and some wild spaces distributed in a cross 
pattern. A turn consists of playing a card and 
placing a marker of your color on one of the 
corresponding spaces on the game board. If oné 
of those spaces is occupied, your only choice is 
the other one. 

The object is to claim spaces which form 
certain patterns (crosses, lines, boxes, etc). 
When one of these patterns is formed, you cap 
off your pieces with black markers to show that 
you’ve completed that pattern. Capped pieces 
can’t be used again for another pattern. 

The deck of cards includes four jokers 
which can be used to claim any space on the 
board. In fact, if someone else has already 
claimed the space you want, you can kick them 
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one’s about to 


off. Very handy if so 
complete a pattern. 

The first person to complete a specified 
number of patterns wins the game. 

Simple, but as I said it’s certainly not new. 
Sequence has been around for years and, except 
for the shape of the board, is essentially the 
same game. Touché’s equipment is certainly 
nicer— plastic pastel pyramids act as markers, 
the board graphics are attractive and the board 


itself gleams with a pleasant laminated sheen. 
Touché also gives you a choice of patterns to 
shoot for, whereas Sequence only allows for 
five-in-a-row (at least, I think that’s true— to be 
honest, I don’t have a copy handy to check). 
But these are tiny differences, and I’m sure 
many a Sequence player has come up with the 
idea of different winning patterns on their own. 
Why Games 
Magazine 
would praise 
it so isa 
mystery— 
but then, I’m 
still 
scratching 
my head over 
Sharp 
Shooters. 

Originality 
aside, there’s still the issue of play value and, 
for my money, Touché falls a bit short. Players 
hold few cards in their hands at once, giving 
them scant few choices for moves. Ultimately, 
victory is dictated more by the luck of the draw 
than by strategy or clever play. If you don’t get 
the right cards, there’s just nothing you can do. 
Now, that’s not always a bad thing if it’s 
disguised, but it’s painfully obvious here. 
Many’s the time when I just shrugged and 
picked a card essentially at random, because 
none of them were of any particular use. That 
feeling of lack of control is part of the charm of 
a card game like War, but here, with a game 
board teasing me with the suggestion of 
strategic possibilities, it was frustrating. 

On the flip side, this is probably the type 
of game my grandparents would enjoy. Simple, 
easy to learn, no tough decisions, painless. 
Young kids might find it entertaining as well, as 
long as they haven’t yet discovered heavier 
fare. Touché is so light it floats. It also only 
accommodates up to three players (for four they 
suggest team play, but I’m dubious), which is 
an awkward number for family play. 

Touché might be worthwhile if you’re 
looking for an attractive, fairly mindless (and 
somewhat overpriced, all things considered) 
game to give as a gift, but otherwise you’ll 
probably want to save your cash and look 
elsewhere. | 
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«You Don’t Know Jack 


Okay, it’s a computer game. And not 
even a computer version of a board game, so I 
really shouldn’t be reviewing it here. But 
dammit, You Don’t Know Jack is one of the 
slickest products I’ve seen in a long time. It 
delivers on everything it promises, and what it 
promises is a damn good time. 

You Don’t Know Jack is a trivia game. 
Actually, it’s more of a trivia game show. It’s 
meant to be played by two or three players, and 
will make fun of you if you play it alone (which 
is not nearly as much fun). It bills itself as the 
game where pop culture and high culture 
collide, and it’s not kidding. 

A full game consists of twenty one 
questions (a shorter, seven question game is 
also available for parties where lots of people 
want to give it a try) read by the faux-hippest 
announcer this side of David Spade. As in 
Jeopardy, the player who answered the previous 
question correctly gets to choose the next one, 
and he always gets three categories to pick 
from. But you won’t find Potent Potables 
among them. The “categories” are really just 
off-the-wall clues to the subject of the question. 
“Zoiks! and Forsooth!” brings up a question 
about similarities between Scooby Doo and 
Hamlet, while “Just Give Her a Wedgie, 
Reggie” asks a question about a Paul Simon 


song. Questions are multiple choice, with the 
first person to “buzz in” by pressing their 
assigned keyboard key getting first crack. A 
wrong answer is usually accompanied by a jibe 
from the emcee, frequently tailored specifically 
to that wrong answer. 

Tossed into the mix are a bunch of 
“gibberish questions” in which you’re shown a 
nonsense phrase. If you buzz in, you have to 
type in the well-known phrase it rhymes with. 


The sooner you buzz in here, the greater the 
point value. 

To make things a little more interesting, 
players have a limited number of screws usable 
to force an opponent to answer the question— 
great if they don’t know the answer, but if they 
do get it right not only do they score, but you 
lose points. 

The final 
question of the game, 
the Jack Attack, is 
actually a series of 
seven questions 
where a bunch of 
answers fly by and 
you need to buzz in 
when you see one 
which matches the 
clue. For-example, if 
the Jack Attack clue 
is “That Was No 
Lady...” and “Fred Flintstone” appears, 
you want to buzz in when “Wilma” flies by (“... 
that was my wife.”). Don’t be surprised, 
though, if “Betty”, “Pebbles”, or “Barney” fly 
by to throw you off. 

The gameplay itself works very well, but 
that alone wouldn’t be enough to rave about this 
game. I rave about You Don’t Know Jack 
because of its slick execution, panache, and 
humor. The categories are funny. The 
questions are funny. The jokes are funny. It’s 
an audio tour de force. And it all adds up to a 
tremendously fun activity. In lesser hands, this 
game could have fallen flat on its face. Instead 
everything works, and works well. Each 
question number is introduced by a different 
jazzy tune (question #4 is especially amusing). 
Be sure to hang around for the commericals 
which play over the game’s end credits. 

They’re randomly selected and worth hearing. 

The game’s 800 questions— enough for 
almost 40 full games— are tracked by a 
database so they don’t repeat. You Don’t Know 
Jack has done well enough for Berkeley that 
they’ve released a CD with 400 more questions 
and will soon follow with a Sports pack and an 
all-new Volume Two with new features. 

Available for both Windows and Mac, if 
you don’t pick this one up, then you really 
don’t know jack. oO 
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*Quixo 

The Great American Trading Card Co. is 
establishing itself as a consistent producer of 
attractive and entertaining abstract strategy 
games. Their previous offerings, Quarto and 
Pyraos (reviewed in issue 3.1), are excellent 
strategy games which play in under fifteen 
minutes and are as stylish on a coffee table as 
they are fun to play. 

Quixo is their latest game (watch for 
another, Quads, later this year), and like its 
predecessors its rules are simple. The game 
board consists of twenty-five wooden cubes. 
One face of each cube shows an X, the opposite 
face shows an O, and the other faces are blank. 
A turn consists of removing a cube from the 
board— thus producing a gap— and pushing it 
back onto the board from an edge, sliding the 
intervening cubes into the gap. If the cube was 
blank, it is first rotated to show the player’s 
symbol on top. Only blank cubes or cubes 
showing your own symbol can be removed— 
you can’t move an opponent’s piece. , 

As you’ve probably guessed, the object 
is to form a vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal line of cubes showing 
your own symbol. 

The first 
thing to 
realize 
about 
Quixo is 
that the 
opening 
phase of the 
game, in whic’ 
players claim 
blank cubes, is 
critical. Although a a 
play may arise which 
tempts you to remove 
one of your own cubes, 
unless it gives you a 
victory you should avoid it , 
as long as blank cubes are available. 
Since there are twenty-five cubes, one player 
will always wind up with more cubes than the 
other and thus an advantage. This favors the 
first player, so you may want to play games in 
pairs to even it out. 

My initial experience with Quixo was 
profoundly negative. To be fair, we didn’t play 


will 
trapped in équilibenam, In other words, it’s not 


anormal game. Instead, we played a “perfect” 
game— we didn’t allow the other player to 
make a move which handed over the game. As 
a result, after over an hour of play, the game 
showed no sign of ending— despite the fact that 
one player had a two piece advantage. It seems 
clear that if both players play perfectly, the 
game will never end. 

In practice, however, players rarely play 
perfectly. : 
At my 
games 
class 
players 
managed 
to get 
through 
three 
games in : 
under an hour, 
enjoying themselves in the process. Still, 
something in me finds Quixo aesthetically 
- displeasing because of the statemate 
k. potential. Quarto could end in a tie, but it 
b. always ends after sixteen moves. Quixo 
“, could, in theory, go on forever. 

‘ .. The production values are up to 
.- GATC’s usual standard— solid 
.-wooden cubes and a smooth 
plastic base. The instructions 
. are illustrated, clear, and 
~ multi-lingual. Quixo is 
not a game for 
players who 
like to think 
through 
every 
move in 
detail 
and 
plana 
F few 
F. moves 

ahead, 

P ~ because 
if “such players 
likely find themselves 


for most abstract strategy game fans. But if you 


play it more casually— or with a chess clock— 


you might find Quixo to your liking. qo 
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Entdecker 


I don’t think anyone would argue that— 
with the exception of Magic: The Gathering— 
no game has generated as much excitement in 
recent years as Klaus Teuber’s Die Siedler von 
Catan. That game of trading and development 
on a randomly-generated island won the Spiel 
des Jahres, sold like rosaries at Armageddon, 
and will soon be produced in English by 
Mayfair. It’s only natural for all eyes to be on 
Teuber and his next creation, Entdecker. It’s 
also no great shock that lightning hasn’t struck 
twice. 

It’s not that Entdecker’s a bad game. It’s 
just not a particularly good one. It’s attractive 
and can be entertaining, but it won’t generate 
the level of excitement of a 
Siedler, or even an Adel 
Verpflichtet, another Teuber 
success. The biggest 
criticism against the game is 
its almost complete lack of 
player interaction, which is 
usually the kiss of death for 
me (cf previous discussions of 
the Mayfair nRails system). 
Entdecker is spared that kind of : 
derision because it plays in under an hour and 
that time passes quite pleasantly, albeit 
randomly. 

Entdecker puts 2-4 players at the helm of 
sailing vessels exploring the new world. The 
board, a large rectangular grid, begins 
completely empty (unexplored). The world gets 
discovered by flipping over island tiles and 
placing them on the board. Players receive a 
random income at the start of each round and 
may spend money to set sail. A ship can start 
from any location which has access to an 
unexplored square of the grid. From there, a 
player spends one gold for every tile he intends 
to flip. There are five different types of tiles 
representing various landforms and sailing 
lanes. A tile can only be placed onto the board 
if all of its sailing lanes and landforms match 
those on the tiles it touches— kind of a 
geographical domino system. 

If a tile fits in one of the spaces adjoining 
the ship’s location, it is placed there. If it fits in 
multiple locations or orientations, the player can 
choose which to use. The ship then sails onto 
that tile, and if there is land there the captain 
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can spend more gold to establish a presence on 
that island. If he does so, his turn ends. 
Otherwise, if the captain has paid for more tiles 
this turn, he may continue exploring. 

When an island is completely discovered, 
meaning that its coastline has been defined, it is 
scored. Its base value is the total number of 
tiles which make up the island. Scoring tokens, 
carrying a value of 1-4 points, are awarded to 
all players with more than a minimal presence 
on that island, and the most valuable of these 
tokens adds to the island’s value. The player 
with the strongest presence scores the island’s 
full value, the next scores half, etc. 

Some tiles have a question mark on the 
back, indicating a special 
feature which will effect an 
explorer if that tile is 
played onto the board. 

. Half of these are good (3 
victory points, an extra 
| scoring token, 3 gold) and 
: half are bad (building costs 
_ double, lose half your gold, 
immediately end your 
Dae tum). Tiles are chosen from 
five randomly-dealt piles, allowing courageous 
captains to take a risk when question marks 
appear but letting cautious captains avoid them. 

The game ends when all spaces on the 
island are filled. The player with the most 
scoring tokens earns a bonus of one point per 
token, and the winner is determined. 

The competitive scope of Entdecker is 
mostly limited to whether or not to build on an 
island on which an opponent is already 
established, giving the game the feel of multi- 
player solitaire. Nothing much happens in 
Entdecker. In games with lots of small islands, 
there isn’t even the climax of completing a large 
island and seeing who emerged with the big 
score. The endgame bonus has made the 
difference in virtually all games I’ve played, 
which makes the winning strategy one of 
scoring lots of small islands (thus earning more 
tokens) rather than going for a big one. 

For some, there’s nothing to hold their 
interest. I find it to be fairly brainless, but a fun 
diversion. I suspect, however, that its appeal 
will be short-lived and will soon find itself 
banished to a desert island in my closet. | 
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¢*Lunch Money 


With a tempest in a teapot brewing about Atlas Games’ 
latest foray into the stand-along card game arena (see 
accompanying story, page 1), I was eager to play the game 
and evaluate it on its own merits. Now that I’ve played 
Lunch Money, I expect that any controversy it creates will be 
brief, as the game should shortly vanish into obscurity. 

Lunch Money is a pick-on-other-players game of the 
Nuclear War and Family Business school. Unlike the 
nuclear battlefield or the streets of Chicago depicted in those 
games, the milieu this time around is harder to pin down. The 
box suggests that the game depicts “the raw dynamics of a 
merciless street fight” while the cards all show a solitary 
young girl clad in a white gown, leading me to wonder what 
streets this is supposed to be taking place on. 

Players begin with 
15 counters (you have 
to supply your own) 
and a hand of five 
cards. A turn consists 


discarding any number 
of cards and 
replenishing to five, or 
passing. Cards come 


attacks, weapons, 
defenses, and specialty ; ae 
cards. In a simple turn, a player might play a simple attack 
card— an Elbow, Headbutt, or Kick, perhaps— on the 
opponent of her choice. If the opponent plays no defense 
card, she loses the number of counters indicated on the attack 
card. If she has a defense— Dodge or Block, commonly— the 


> attack fails. Either way, the attacker’s turn ends and all 


players replenish their hands to five cards. 

Weapon cards are played like basic attack cards, but 
these aren’t discarded— they’re returned to the player’s hand. 
So you can use that Hammer over, and over, and over again as 
the game progresses (but only once per turn). A victim with a 


» Disarm card, however, can stop your attack and force you to 


discard the weapon. 

Specialty cards are maneuvers with extra preconditions 
or effects. The Big Combo allows the attacker to describe any 
two fancy moves she likes (say, spitting in your face and 
kneeing you in your groin, or strapping you to a chair and 
making you watch Barney) for six points of damage, reduced 
by 3 for each defense card the victim can muster. Choke can’t 
be played until after a successful Grab, and does a point of 
damage every turn until the choker decides to let go. While 
you’re being choked, you can’t defend against any other 
attacks— but cards like Freedom, Headbutt, and Stomp will 
help you break free. Humiliation can be played at any time, 
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letting you “describe a sequence of events that will humilate, 
but not physically harm, the victim,” rendering him helpless to 
defend against any basic attack or weapon at your disposal. 

When you run out of counters, you’re out of the game. 
The last person left standing is the winner. 

Lunch Money has no surprises— it plays pretty much 
exactly as it sounds. You’re free to gang up on whomever you 
choose and be as capricious as you wish, reasons detractors 
often give for avoiding Nuclear War and Family Business. 
The luck of the draw plays a huge role in determining the 
winner— if you’ve got no defense cards, you’re a sitting duck. 

The game’s biggest problem, though, is it’s 
excruciatingly poor design. Graphically, the cards are stylish 
and intriguing. Each features an unusual photographic image 
of that white-clad girl, overlaid with the card’s name and 
damage. Flavor text in an anarchic typewriter font further 
defines the game’s dark aesthetic. But glaringly absent from 
the cards are any indication of how and when they can 
properly be used. As with the second edition of Once Upon 
A Time, their otherwise superb storytelling card game, Atlas 
has sacrificed function for form. You’d think that Atlas would 
learn from Mayfair, who put descriptive text back on their 
Family Business cards after removing them in the previous 
edition. Instead, players must constantly slide the rule sheet 
across the table while learning the game. And that’s entirely 
too annoying for such a lightweight game. The mechanics of 
Lunch Money are not geared toward serious gaming 
enthusiasts, who often have no problem consulting multi-page 
manuals to resolve obscure rule questions. Casual players, if 
not put off by the game’s theme and controversial graphic 
design, will not persevere through this learning curve— 
they’Il just put the game down and play Hearts. 

I wouldn’t blame them. Lunch Money isn’t a horrible 
game— it moves quickly and with the right group of players 
and a little bit of role-playing can create a funny, if somewhat 
dark, diversion. However, the game offers nothing its : 
conceptual ancestors don’t already provide. Moreover, its Oddly, early vibes are sha 
imagery is inclined to offend a good part of the audience such ‘Corabande, agement we 
a simple card game is likely to attract. If the game were 
outstanding, I’d be puzzled by Atlas’ decision to produce it 
with such controversial graphics. Now I suspect that the 
company may have hoped to divert attention from the 
derivative and random gameplay. 

Another problem is that you may have trouble getting 
some people to play the game. All three of the people I 
played with (two women, one man) were offended to some 
degree (one was instantly, very offended) by the imagery and 
content, and none wanted to play again. 

In this era of the collectible trading card game, it’s 
encouraging to see companies buck the commercial trend and 
provide complete “original” card games. Although Lunch 
Money turned out to be a disappointment, I truly hope Atlas 
will continue to publish such games. With any luck, the next 
one will be worth buying. Oo 
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(Continued from page I) 

sacreligious. The Humiliation card, for 
example, reads, “Jesus HATES you; and so DO 
I.” The Grab card, showing a silhouette of the 
girl entering a dark room from a backlit 
doorway, reads, “Nowhere to run to BABY. 
Nowhere to HIDE.” The Pimp Slap card shows 
the girl pointing sternly and reads, “Look at me 
when I’m hitting you.” 

Some major international games shops 
have refused to carry the game, and others are 
reviewing it while weighing their decision. The 
product may have hit the market at a 
particularly inopportune time, in the wake of 
high-profile news stories of young children 
beating other toddlers to death. 

Atlas Games’ other stand-alone card 
game, Once Upon a Time, is about as 
inoffensive as a game can be. Someone picking 
up Lunch Money expecting a similar 
entertainment would be in for a shock. 
Although the sell text on the back of the box 
mentions the game’s “dark, psychological 


Atlas Games president John Nephew 
responds: 


Here are the main points I need to stress: 


1. We have published Lunch Money 
because it is a good game, not to stir 
controversy. Lunch Money is a blast to 
play. 

2. Lunch Money does not have any 
explicit content. There is nothing explicit 
in the game, neither sex nor violence. 
There are no pictures of skulls split open, 
corpses, mayhem, or even fists connecting 
with flesh.. Although they are photographs 
of a model; the card images are abstract, 
not representational. This is not a "mature 
readers" game; if it were, we would have 
put a label on it. 

3. Lunch Money uses an evocative 
mix of words and images, but what it is 
"about" depends on the interpretation and 
imagination of the people who play. It is 
not about alittle girl. It is not about 
children. It's not about school yards or 
robbery; we came up with the title very late 
in the game's development, and it has no 
meaning beyond being a clever title. It isa 
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images,” there are no explicit warnings that the 
game is intended for mature audiences. To be 
sure, none of the images are explicit and none 
of the text is dirty, so on the surface such a 
warning may be unwarranted. But with some 
retailers thinking about displaying the game 
behind the counter, much as convenience stores 
do with adult magazines, the question arises as 
to what audience the game is appropriate for. 
Atlas Games president John Nephew (see 
comments, below) insists that the cards are 
abstract rather than representational, allowing 
players to create their own interpretations. If 
so, in their careful attempt to avoid controversy 


_ Atlas may have left themselves wide open to it. 


Then again, perhaps not. Nephew claims 
that although a few retailers have declined to 
carry the game, they’ve received fairly little flak 
over Lunch Money. In the end, the statement 
which matters will be made with consumers’ 
wallets. It will be interesting to see whether or 
not Lunch Money finds a spot in the 


marketplace, or if it just fades away. oO 


simple card game that uses the terminology 
of a fist fight, images of a young girl, and 
snippets of text, to create and enhance its 
field of play. Having said all that, I think 
one aspect of the game's power is that in its 
minimalism it opens a huge space for 
interpretation and imagination: | find it 
fascinating how one person immediately 
sees the game as delightful and playful; 
another sees it as crypto-pornographic. 
Violence in the American media -- 
including games -- is generally.a safe, 
sanitized fantasy, pandering to aggression 
while insulating people from reality. The 
children are invisible. As a publisher, I too 
have been guilty of perpetuating this 
fantasy: Lunch Money. shocks by 
subverting this comfortable illusion, 
confronting-us with this angry little girl, 
portraying her in a role of aggression and 
power. Perhaps Lunch Money undermines 
that psychological wall between the 
accepted portrayal of violence as 
entertainment and the stark reality of 
violence as a phenomenon in human life. 
I guess whether it does or not is, in the end, 
irrelevant. We're publishing 
it because it's a damn good game. 
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Thrift Store Gaming: Trivia 


by Matt Sears 


In my thrift store and garage sale 
wanderings, I have found that there is no 
shortage of trivia games on America's shelves. 
Let me share about two of these, one actually 
predating Trivial Pursuit, that I recently picked 
up along with a used ukulele and a couple 
Allman Brothers albums. 

The first is Trivial Detective by John N. 
Hansen Co., the creators of 221B Baker 
Street. At beginning of the game one of 25 
cards is selected. At the top of the card are 
five trivia questions. Players race to discover 
the answers to these questions by traveling 
around a game board similar to that of Clue. 
Instead of the Parlor and 
the Conservatory, 
players throw a die and 
move to the Sports Arena, 
City Hall and ten other 
such sites, gathering clues 
and taking notes. Some 
clues come in two or three 
parts requiring a player 
to piece together various 
bits of information. For 
example, at the Hospital 
one may learn, " #1 Clue, 
part |: Happened 
One Night (Movie)," 
which combined with the 
Art Museum's, "#1 Clue, 
part 2: Only heavyweight 
champion to win the title four 
times," tells a player that Rho is a town in 
ITALY (It-Ali). This puzzle-solving aspect of 
the game is fun, and combined with the tension 
created by worrying that your opponents are 
getting the clues you want and making sense of 
the clue you don't understand, makes for an 
exciting race. In addition, there are Trivia 
Barrel spaces scattered about the board that can 
be used to gain extra turns or stymie one of 
your opponents. Landing on a Trivia Barrel 
gives you the option of answering or asking a 
random trivia question. A question book is 
provided, or, as the rules suggest, one may use 
questions from another source. 

Answering the question correctly gives 


you another turn. Answering the question 
incorrectly sends you to the Trivia Barrel, a sort 
of trivia jail at the center of the board where 
you must stay until you answer a trivia question 
correctly or three turns have passed, whichever 
comes first. This is a good way to gain (or 
loose) some ground on an opponent you feel 
may be ahead of you. The first player who 
believes he has the correct answer to the five 
questions makes his way to the Finish square 
where he announces his answers. If he's right, 
he wins. If not, he's out and the other players 
finish without him. If there is only one other 
player in the game, the remaining player gets to 
peak at two clues in the 
clue book and then take 
his best shot at it. 
Whoever has the most 
right wins. 

Our only complaint 
with Trivial Detective is 
" that it is quite a chore 
looking up each clue, 
coded with a number 
. that corresponds to the 
player's location on the 
board. The fact that we 
keep getting the clue- 
book and the trivia- 
barrel book confused, 
grabbing the wrong one 
when we want the other, 

could be easily solved by 
using cards from one of the hundreds of other 
trivia games I have brought home. 

The other trivia game is one I used to have 
as a boy, and which, except for some cosmetic 
changes, is pretty much as I remember it. Go 
To the Head of the Class by Milton Bradley is 
marketed, as far as I can tell, as primarily a 
children's game. As a result, I nearly passed it 
up. I'm glad I didn't. In Go To the Head of the 
Class players start in the Language classroom. 
The players throw the dice to determine what 
language question will be asked. If answered 
incorrectly, the player's turn is over. If 
answered correctly, he moves ahead three 

(Continued on page 28) 
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EULOGY: MR. PRESIDENT 
EULOGIZED BY JOE HUBER 


While there are many, many games I 
enjoy playing, there are only a very few which 
hold a special place in my heart. Acquire does; 
it was my first introduction to the world of 
Avalon Hill games. Civilization does; I've 
spent many nights and mornings playing it, and 
I still enjoy it nearly as much as any other game 
out there. And last but certainly not least, 
there's Mr. President. 

Mr. President, one of the classic 3M 
bookcase games that Avalon Hill dropped when 
they took over 3M's game line, is certainly a 
straight forward game. Its a game for two or 
four players, where the objective is to win the 
presidency by gaining a majority of the 
electoral votes. Electoral votes are won by 
campaigning in each of the fifty states, plus the 
District of Columbia - whoever campaigns more 
wins, with a built-in edge to either the 
Republicans or Democrats breaking ties. 

From simple beginnings, though, can 
come tough and often crucial decisions. The 
US is divided into four sections for 
campaigning: East, South, Midwest, and West, 
with 12-14 states in each area. Campaigning is 
done using two decks of cards, one for 
presidential and one for vice presidential 
campaigning, which are combined for the two 
person game. Each card, with two exceptions, 
can be used for campaigning in just one of four 
different states, with varying levels of effect - a 
single card can be used to garner between 1 
million and 20 million votes. The two 
exceptions are the home state cards, one each 
for the president and vice president, which can 
only be played in the home state of the 
respective candidate. 

Each turn, the player looks at her hand, 
containing between 6 and 10 cards depending 
upon her candidate's campaign rating, and 
chooses where to campaign during that turn. 
She then rolls two die, determining the two, 
three, or four states where her candidate may 
campaign during that turn. Each state has a 
number between 1 and 12 (in a few cases, two 
states share the same number); the player may 
campaign in the state indicated on each die, 
plus the state indicated by the total of the dice. 
If the player has no cards for any of the states, 


she has "blundered" and must place the top card 
from her unplayed deck into the undecided 
voter stack. She may then go the the home state 
of their candidate (either candidate, in the two 
person game). While there, she may play any 
cards for that state, but must also draw an 

event card. The event cards contain a mix of 
positive and negative events, such as missed 
turns and press endorsements. 

The difficulty, of course, is in choosing 
what section of the country to campaign in. 
Each card can only be played once; since most 
cards that provide significant votes in one 
location provide significant votes in three 
or four locations, it's often a quite difficult 
choice. For instance, securing New York often 
requires giving up California and convincing 
your opponent(s) that you're still serious about 
the state. 

Of course, simple campaigning isn't the 
only choice - particularly when using the 
advanced rules, which I'd strongly recommend. 
In addition to campaign strength, each 
candidate has ratings for financial support, press 
support, fund raising ability, and advertising 
ability, plus between two and five issues they're 
affiliated with. Each rating is tied to an 
additional vote-garnering option. 

The simplest of these options is to simply 
go home. This can be done whenever a 7, 11, 
or doubles is rolled. This is similar to 
blundering, but doesn't cost a campaign card. 
This is also where press support comes into play 
- should a press endorsement be drawn, press 
support determines in what part of the country 
the campaign cards received can be played. 

Nearly as simple, and easier to do, is fund 
raising - a player must simply declare before 
their turn that he wishes to do fund raising. He 
then determines not where he'll campaign, but 
instead where he'll raise funds, and finally 
determines the amount of money raised - up to 
$5 million. 

The reason for fund raising is, of course, 
advertising. Whenever a player rolls a7 or 
doubles, she may advertise, using the financial 
support of her candidate(s) combined with and 
funds raised. She then advertises by taking 
a number of cards from the undecided voter 
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stack equal to her candidate's advertising rating, 
and casting them in the region she had initially 
chosen. The cost of advertising varies by state, 
but must only be paid once for as many cards as 
can be played there. After that, however, no 
further advertising may be done in that state. 

The final option for a player who rolls a7 
or 11 is debating. Debates are with the 
opposing candidate running for the same office, 
and are completed by risking one to four 
campaign cards, one per region, and attempting 
to roll one of a specific list of numbers. The 
more issues a candidate is affiliated with, the 
easier it is to do so; also, if you are affiliated 
with the issue being debated, as chosen by the 
challenger, you get an extra roll. If someone 
wins the debate, they are allowed to play all the 
campaign cards; in the case of a tie, each player 
casts the cards they risked. 

Each state may be campaigned in a limited 
number of times, from two through five, 
depending upon the size of the state. In certain 
cases, such as debates, though, recording of 
votes on the tally board is optional, allowing 
for additional campaigning. 

"OK," I can hear you say, "why not just 
campaign in only the big states? Why waste a 
card in Hawaii if it can be used in Florida?" 

Well, you see, there's a very interesting 
little endgame feature. Once one player is out 
of cards, the other player(s) have one turn to 
play as many addition cards as they can. Then 
all remaining cards are added to the undecided 
voter stack, along with twelve initial cards 
(three from each deck, chosen randomly) and 
those added during the game. Each party, 
whether represented by one player, or two, then 
adds up the number of states they campaigned 
in. Whichever party campaigned in more states 
then gets a number of undecided voter card 
equal to the difference; all remaining undecided 
voter cards are divided equally among the 
parties. These cards are then freely, but still 
secretly, played. Finally, the votes are tallied 
up, the electoral votes awarded, and a winner 
determined. 

The greatest strength of Mr. President is 
undoubtedly the internal balancing. The quest 
to tie up the big states is balanced by the need 
for a wide campaign. The candidates 
themselves are well balanced; candidates with 
particularly strong campaigning ability are 
nearly always weak in other areas, almost 
exclusively displaying poor debating skills. 
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As an aside, while I've generally played 
using the advanced nomination rule, where you 
get your choice from seven candidates, an 
interesting variation might be to simply deal out 
the candidates while still using the other 
advanced rules. This would then require players 
to explore alternate strategies. With a choice of 
candidates, fund raising becomes a lost art, as 
a strong campaigning ability (usually the first 
thing looked for) negates the need for heavy 
advertising, and thus the need for fund raising. 

Mr. President is certainly not without its 
weaknesses. It's out of date, as a result of which 
I'm somewhat surprised at election time when 
they show Florida with more than 17 electoral 
votes. Luck can play too targe a factor, too - 
particularly with press endorsements. With four 
players, it's not the most engaging game, as both 
of the players on a team have the same goal; at 
some points, the second player on the team 
becomes truly superfluous. Finally, it's 
politically incorrect, which will undoubtedly 
bother some potential players. 

But it can be played in an hour, is almost 
always close, and is one of the few two player 
non-abstract, non-wargames I can recommend. 
Its also a game my wife, who's a non-gamer, 
will willingly play. I'll admit, for me part of the 
joy of playing comes from nostalgia; I first 
played the game as a teenager when a friend and 
I were looking for new games, and went through 
his parent's collection. Since then, I've played it 
as many times as any game,and it's still 
enjoyable. 

It's also a game that's not likely to be 
revived anytime soon, and thus one you have to 
keep an eye out for. Avalon Hill has never, to 
the best of my knowledge, produced the game. 
It's easy to understand why - releasing the game 
again would require a fair amount of effort to re- 
balance the campaign cards to match the current 
electoral vote totals, and to re-evaluate the built- 
in edges. Fortunately, while Mr. President is 
not the easiest game to track down, it's not the 
most difficult or expensive either. Oo 


Eulogy is a recurring column for reminiscing 
about fondly remembered, but no longer 
available, games. If you have a favorite out-of- 
print game you think was underappreciated, 
eulogize it! 


a 
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1995: The Games People (Peter 
Sarrett and Alan Moon) Played 


People are fascinated by lists. In my case, I was curious about what I played in the course of 
ayear. So in 1994, I started keeping track of every game. The results were interesting enough to 
repeat the effort this year, and I invited TGR readers to join the fun. I’m told a number of readers 
took up the challenge, but the only one to share his results with me is White Wind maestro Alan 
Moon. In fact, Alan went me one better, tracking not only which games were played how often, 
but who they were played with and what everyone scored in each game. Space prohibits 
publishing that list in its entirety, but perhaps it will make its way to TGROnline 
(http://www.wolfenet.com/~peter/tgr). 

Comparing our two lists reveals some interesting similarities and differences. It should come 
as no surprise to anyone that Die Siedler von Catan was the number one game for both of us in 
1995. Alan played a lot of Taboo last year— and if Milton Bradley would just produce some more 
refills, I'd be playing it that much too. Liar’s Dice was high on both lists, as was Celebrities— a 
homebrew party game [ taught Alan last year. Other high scorers on Alan’s list— Wildlife 
Adventure and Adel Verpflichtet— I would have liked to appear higher on mine as well. High 
Society and Attacke, on the other hand, while fine games, don’t have the same longevity for me. 

It’s also clear that Alan manages to find far more time for games than I do; my priorities 
clearly need some adjustment. Unfortunately the downward trend continues this year. Five 
months into 1996, my total game count is only at 118— that’s an average of under 24 games a 
month, down from 31 last year. I also seem to play very many games, but few repeatedly. 

In the table that follows, the first value is the number of times I played the game, the second 
is Alan’s count, and the third our combined total. Due to space limitations, games which Alan 
played but which I did not have been omitted. The highest of these were Bakschisch (10), 
Drunter & Druber (10), Das Super-Blatt (9), Loopin’ Louie (9), and Sagaland (9). 


Die Siedler Von Catan 31 27 58 | Bazaar 3 0 3 
Liar’s Dice 18 19 37 | Bialogue 3 1 4 
Can’t Stop 13 5 18 | Daytona 500 3 0 3 
Magic: The Gathering 12 0 12 | Dorada 3 3 6 
Celebrities 10 9 19 Encore 3 0 3 
Catch Phrase 8 0 8 Kohl, Kies, & Knete 3 1 4 
Poker 7 2 #9 Manhattan 3 2 5 
Scrabble 7 O 7 Modern Art 3 10 13 
6 Nimmt 6 2 8 Oodles 3 3 6 
Medici 5 23 28 | Phase 10 Dice 3 0 3 
Santa Fe S$ 0 $5 Railway Rivals 3 0 3 
Barbarossa 4 2 6 Stage II 3 0 3 
Big Boggte 4 0 4 Sternen Himmel 3 6 9 
Dragon Dice 4 4 8 Wizard 3 1 4 
Mao 4 0 4 Wurmeln 3 3 6 
Taboo 4 24 28 4 You Don’t Know Jack 3 0 3 
High Society 4 14 18 | Quests of the Round Table 3 1 4 
Razzia 4 2 6 Acquire 2 0 2 
Robo Rally 4 5 9 Anagrams 2 0 2 
Volle Lotte 4 10 14 | Big Boss 2 0 2 
Das Letzte Paradies 4 1 5 Bluffers Beware 2 0 2 
Airlines 3 1 4 Das Regeln Wir Schon 2 4 #6 
An Den Ufern Des Nils 3 1 4 El Grande 2 4 #6 
Attacke 3 17. 20 | Flinke Pinke 2 0 2 
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Formula De 

Grass 

Hare and Tortoise 
Humm...ble 
Icehouse 
Illuminati: N.W. Order 
Linie 1 

Phantoms of the Ice 
Pictionary 

Pit 

Quote Unquote 
Skedaddle! 

Split Second 
Sticheln 

Targui 

The Great Dalmuti 
Twenty Questions 
Vis-a-Vis 

Wildlife Adventure 
5 Alive 

Frog Juice 
Jeopardy! 

Kings & Things 
Perquackey 

Sea Fleet 

Touche 

Watch 
Acronymble 

Adel Verpflichtet 
Auf Heller und Pfennig 
Bailiwick 

Black Box 

Caesar 

Canaletto 
Chronicles 

Code 777 
Condotierre 
Consul (NSIOR) 
Continuo 

Cosmic Encounter 
Crack the Case 
Crazy Talk 
Daring Passages 
Die 1 Million 

Die Macher 

Die Oster Insel 
Digging 
Elfenroads 
Elfenwizards 
Facts in Five 
Falsche Fuffziger 
Flim Flam 

Flip 

Galopp Royal 
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Guillotine 

Haggle 

Hat Trick 

Hols der Geier 
Image 

Inklings 

Insider 

Jenga 

Kunst Stucke 

Lapis 

Mad Dash 

Maestro 
Millionenspiele 
Movie Mania 
Movie Memory 
Mush 

Musketiere 
Outwageous 

Peg Poker 
Perspective 
Phractured Phrases 
Pick Two 

Picture Picture 
Pipeline 

Pirateer 

Plum Crazy 

Quixo 

Quo Vadis? 

Rail Baron 

Ransom 

Razzle 

Reel Schpeel 
Regatta 

Rette Sich Wer Kann 
Schoko & Co. 

See You Later 
Senator (NSIOR) 
Set 

Sharp Shooters 
Sherlock Holmes Car d Game 
Stack 

Tabloid Teasers 
Take it Easy 

Take Off! 

The Doonesbury Game 
The Really Nasty Horse Race 
Think Aline 

Tricks 

Trivial Pursuit 

True Colors 
Vernissage 

Wheel of Time (NSIOR) 
Wiz-War 

World Cup Football 
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Random Draw 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Musings 


Once again this year’s Gathering of 
Friends offered a terrific weekend of 
entertainment. For the uninitiated, the 
Gathering is Alan Moon’s annual invitation- 
only assemblage of about 100 gamers from 
around the country for 5 days of friendly, non- 
stop play at a hotel ballroom in Connecticut. If 
you passed on the event this year, you'll find it 
harder to get an invitation next time around— 
to prevent the event from growing out of hand, 
Alan intends to only allow newcomers if past 
attendees decline their invitations. I like the 
idea of preserving the character of the event, 
which would become difficult if it got much 
larger. I hope Alan doesn’t wind up having to 
turn many people down, though, as the 
Gathering is such a wonderful environment that 
I'd hate to deprive people of participation. 

I’ve met a bunch of great people there, 
many of whom I only see at the Gathering, and 
as always it was great seeing them again. A 
welcome change from previous years, and one 
which I hope is a trend rather than a fluke, was 
the surprisingly strong turnout of women. I’m 
not sure how many came for themselves and 
how many were “just” accompanying their 
significant others, but the effect was, I think, a 
somewhat more social atmosphere. Perhaps 
not, but it’s certainly a welcome development. 
1 don’t know if it’s indicative of a shift in the 
hobby as a whole or just a skewed sampling. 
Gaming has always been a mostly-male hobby, 
and it would be delightful to see more women 
get involved. 

Last year’s Gathering was dominated by 
the new games from Nuremberg (most notably 
Siedler). This year, while the new games like 
Entdecker, Ab Die Post, and Members Only 
got a fair bit of play, older games put in much 
better showings. Interestingly, outside of the 
enormous tournament, I didn’t see much 
Siedling going on. Nor did I see Sternen 
Himmel or Bakschisch, although I did see 
some Linie 1 and Galopp Royale. 

One of the biggest disappointments— 
aside from the treasure hunt being cancelled 
because someone didn’t get everything together 
in time— was Totem from Queen. The game 
has some great components, including well- 


designed plastic trays which not only hold your 
pieces when the game is stored away but serve 
as tile racks during gameplay. Unfortunately, I 
don’t think my copy will get used much in that 
latter capacity. Players try to guide their 
primitive tribe to prosperity, entitling them to 
extend their totem pole and hopefully be the 
first to build one six stories high and win. The 
mechanics involve distributing men and women 
of four generations among your village’s huts, 
breeding, hunting, and flinging the odd magic 
spell or two to help your tribe or hinder your 
opponents’. But the game suffers from two 
critical problems. 

The first is that the higher your totem, the 
more spells you get to cast. This creates a rich- 
get-richer scenario which is very hard to break 
out of unless the other players gang up on the 
leader, and somehow that never seems to 
happen. Second, and far more puzzling, is that 
the game’s math seems to be wrong. Each tribe 
starts the game with some birds, used to feed 
people and cast extra spells. Problem is, each 
bird feeds the same number of people it takes to 
hunt one, so once your initial surplus is gone 
it’s almost impossible to get extra birds for 
spells— contributing to the rich-get-richer 
problem. 

Combine that with a game mechanic 
where every turn runs through the same 
procedure with very little change between 
rounds, and you understand why I won’t be 
giving Ray carte blanche to pick up new games 
for me at the next Essen. Anyone who seeks a 
copy need look no further— and you won’t 
even have to spend a few hours gluing the totem 
heads together. 

Yucata from Hans Im Gluck is a nice little 
game— if its price were slashed by half or 
more. It’s got a nice card-playing system and a 
Dorada-like mechanic discouraging players 
from moving too far, too fast. But just as this 
10-20 minute game starts to get interesting, it’s 
all over. With a longer board and a lower price, 
it might be more exciting. As its current price, 
Yucata can’t help but disappoint. 

I confess to being completely baffled by 
Ab Die Post, a silly kid’s game which somehow 
bamboozled the Spiel Des Jahres committee and 
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a fair share of Gathering attendees. This race 
game with a fiddly card system and a cute little 
randomizer (a plastic storm cloud from which 
you shake a colored ball indicating how far you 
can move), might be fine for children but I can’t 
see what appeal its gameplay holds for adults. 
Perhaps my experience was marred by a spotty 
rules translation which left more questions than 
answers, but I doubt it. 

I had a rollicking good time over Saludos 
Amigos!, on the other hand. This negotiation 
game will remind many of last year’s Kohl, 
Kies, & Knete, with perhaps a dash of 
Koalition. Each turn a tile representing part of 
a housing improvement project is drawn, and 
players try to form a coalition with enough 
political influence to force that improvement 
through. A player’s initial strength is 
determined by a die roll each turn, but can be 
augmented by playing cards. The winning 
coalition earns victory points, while losers draw 
cards. As the game progresses the value of each 
improvement increases. I liked Saludos 
Amigos’ mechanism better than KK&K’s 
scheme, but some might find them too similar 
to justify buying both. 

I’ve got mixed feelings about Reiner 
Knizia’s latest, Members Only. The game 
involves placing bets based on very limited 
information, and I’m not yet sure whether 
there’s enough room for skillful play or if it’s 
all really a crap shoot. The scoring system 
seems to make fillibuster tactics possible, as one 
group found out when their game stretched to 
over three hours. Watch for a more detailed 
review after Ray’s next shipment comes in and 
I’ve had a chance to play this one some more. 

I got the chance to play DTM (aka That 
Tube Racing Game) thanks to Tim “Will Race 
For Food” Trant, and I think I prefer it to 
Formula De, mainly because it moves much 
more quickly. The trick here is that when you 
roll your 3 dice for movement, you’ve got 20 
seconds to finish your tum. Take longer than 
that, and you get a white flag. Three of those 
forces you into the pit to get rid of them. The 
dice must be placed, in order of use, in three 
boxes on the playing mat. You may choose to 
flip any die over to the opposite side, turning a 
high roll to a low one or vice-versa. This makes 
for just enough decision-making to keep turns 
interesting. The speed crunch makes mistakes 
happen, which of course makes the race 
exciting. Having one player act as marshall and 
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timekeeper definitely helps keep the game 
running smoothly and quickly. I understand 
that if purchased without the spiffy die-cast 
cars, the game is actually somewhat affordable. 
I may just ask someone to pick up a copy for 
me from Essen this year. 

1 organized a Big Boggle tournament this 
year. Although it was a rout, I think people 
enjoyed it and I hope to run it again (although 
perhaps not participate) next year. Actually, 
what I’d really like to do is run a sort of word 
game pentathalon, where everyone plays five 
different (quick) word games and the best 
overall finish takes the crown. Possible games 
include Big Boggle, Palabra, Perquackey, 
Pick Two, and Anagrams. In a similar vein, a 
tourament like the European Intergame event, 
where teams compete in multiple games with 
the win going to the best overall finishers, has a 
lot of appeal. Would anyone be interested in 
such a thing? And ifso, what games would you 
suggest? 

For those of you following my Santa Fe 
saga, I’m sorry to report that I blew it this year. 
Kiri Naiman, who beat me in the finals for two 
years running, arrived too late for the 
tournament this year— leaving me with a 
golden opportunity. An opportunity I 
squandered, getting knocked out by just a 
couple of points in the semi-finals. I guess I 
figured that if I couldn’t grind Kiri beneath my 
boot, what’s the point? 

Personally, the high point of the Gathering 
was Brandon Brylawski’s Philosopher’s Stone 
game (not to be confused with the Quest for 
the Philosopher’s Stone board game). 
Following up his space trading game from last 
year’s event, Brandon once again tweaked Sid 
Sackson’s Haggle game into a unique multi- 
player gaming experience. This time, players 
become alchemists racing to be the first to 
discover the fabled Philosopher’s Stone. Each 
player began with 3-4 tidbits of information. 
Some bits were duplicated (meaning that other 
players might have the same information), 
others might not have been. Armed with these 
and an unlimited supply of the basic elements 
of the universe— earth, air, fire, water, and 
spirit— players conducted “experiments”. 

Brandon played the role of the Heavens, 
informing players of the results of their 
experiments. Some reactions were failures, but 
others produced a physical result or byproduct 
in the form of a little card which was handed to 
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the alchemist. These cards, along with a 
player’s initial information and knowledged 
gained from painful experience, were tradable 
commodities. Players were encouraged from 
the outset not only to experiment, but to trade 
with other players. 

The game began with a flurry of trading as 
players sought to make some sense from the 
often-cryptic tidbits they’d been allocated. 
Slowly, understanding dawned as the mysteries 
of the universe began to unfold. Ifa 
breakthough proved elusive, you could (for a 
price) seek guidance from the Heavens— a 
fickle but often useful source of helpful hints. 

Ultimately, the game was won by 
someone acquiring information under 
somewhat false (but entirely legal) pretenses— 
information which enabled him to create the 
Philosopher’s Stone. Despite the fact that I 
would have won the game had he not done so 
(Brandon kept the discovery quiet so that 
others— many of whom were close to that final 
breakthrough themselves— could have the 
satisfaction of discovery), I found the game 
very satisfying. This was due in no small 
measure to Brandon’s superb verbal accounts of 
experiments in progress and written 
descriptions of their products. These were 
accomplished with flair and a style consistent 
with the medieval alchemical milieu, enhancing 
the overall experience. 

The game was also quite well-designed. 
As it turned out, there was more than one way 
to discover the Stone, making some information 
of little value to some but priceless to others. If 
I had a complaint with the game, it was that 
only one person could win. There is an 
overwhelming tendency to pool interests in 
such games, but ultimately someone has to 
break ranks to win. This leaves many with a 
bad taste in their mouths. It would be nice if an 
entire team could share the win. Unofficially, I 
suppose they could— but only one player was 
to be recognized officially. Personally, I found 
that much of the fun of the game was in sharing 
discoveries with my teammates and hashing out 
possibilities with them. Brandon plans to run 
another evolution of Haggle next year, and I 
hope he designs it with team play in mind. 
Incidentally, if you’re interested in running the 
game for your friends, Brandon said he’d be 
happy to send a copy to anyone who ponies up 
about eight bucks to cover copying and mailing 
costs. Contact me for his address. Oo 
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(Continued from page 21) 

spaces plus his class rank. So, if he's in first 
place he moves four, if in sixth place, nine. 
(There's a little chart included that makes this 
easier.) 

This movement system works well for 
keeping last place players in the game, and first 
place players on their toes. After clearing the 
language classroom, players move on to 
Science, Arts & Music, Mathematics, History, 
Literature and Geography classrooms, 
culminating in the Final Exam room. There are 
also some Study Hall (general knowledge) 
questions that allow a player to opt-out of a 


4 subject in which they feel they are weak. The 


first player to make it through finals wins the 
game. Players will have to answer two or 
three questions correctly in each room before 
moving on. There are some spaces that allow 
players to advance farther than they normally 
would, but otherwise the play is pretty simple. 
One of the things I think is neat about this game 
(besides the attractive game board 
and my own sentimentality) is that the 
questions come in three different academic 
levels, student, scholar and graduate, allowing 
players of different age (or intelligence-- 
snicker) to more equitably compete against each 
other. A student level science question might 
be, "What organ is the 'boss' of the body?" A 
graduate level, "Named after a type of fish, this 
kind of cloud formation resembles fish scales." 
Both of these games offer a nice 
alternative to the classic fill-the-pie 
race. Go to the Head of the Class is less 
involved than Trivial Detective, offering less 
of an opportunity to screw your neighbor, but 
an equally exciting trivia contest. Both are 
definitely worth the few dollars I paid for them 
used. And, in my mind at least, Go to the 
Head of the Class is worth looking fornew. O 


Thrift Stores are a phenomenal resource for 
game connoseurs looking for out-of-print 
games or bargains on recent releases other 
people have discarded. Thrift Store Gaming 
may become a recurring series in which games 
of yesteryear, often found in thrift shops and 
garage sales, are discussed and reviewed. 
Where Eulogy concerns out-of-print classics, 
Thrift Store Gaming is about older games you 
can pick up cheaply. If you've got a favorite 
older game you'd like to spread the word about, 
drop me a line and the space is yours. 
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sec\ Letters 
ji 
Dear Peter, 

Well, I just came back from Essen-in-the- 
US...a small gathering of people in Baltimore. 
Anyway, I figured I'd write about the new 
games I saw/played. 

Hat Trick -- A cute little game, not too 
heavy. It enticed $12 from me. 

Ole -- Only played 1 hand. An interesting 
little game, probably a bit deeper than I 
originally thought. If it's reasonably priced 
(~$10) I'll probably pick up a copy. 

Games not played -- Tricks, Rainbows, 
Mu. Mu seemed to be played a lot. Jacqui liked 
it, it has good art. I was a braindead dolt and 
didn't learn anything from the Gathering, and 
didn't buy my copy Thursday night. So I don't 
have one. Apparently Mu really becomes 
interesting with 5, as you have 2 vs 3, with the 
strongest hand allowed to choose anyone but 
the second strongest as partner. (Strong 
determined by bidding). Also, there are two 
trumps (numbers and suit? or two suits is 
unclear). 

Tricks was supposed to be pretty good, 
and Rainbows enh. But I might be reversing 
those. Either one is $18. 

Double Trick -- Playtest game by Alan 
Emstein. Kinda cute. Sort of like Oh Hell 
played with a mutant Pinochle deck where the 
last card wins if the high cards are equal rank. 

El Grande -- The verdict on this game is 
quite good. It's just very expensive...Nice 
components, but not as visually stunning as Tal 
Der Koenig. The price is probably because of 
more components, cards, and whatnot. I played 
this twice and the game is solid. There are 
enough ‘little mechanism tricks' to make this 
game very good. "A wargame by Hans im 
Gluck" (as one review said) is a bit too much, 
but this game, wargame or not, is very good. I'm 
not sure at the price, but it's between $60-80. 

Kunst Stucke -- An abstract game. I'm not 
sure we were playing with the right rules, but I 
crushed everyone so how bad could it be? The 
game looks nice, the basic play seems 
interesting. I proposed a variant (VARIANT 
ALERT) where you get one point for each chip 
you have at the end of the game (in addition 
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to other points). The idea was debated while we 
played, but it seemed to be interesting to most 
people. 

Elfenwizards -- A game of diplomacy and 
negotiations, which won the comment "This is a 
bad game." from Jacqui, (quickly appended to 
"It's not the sort of game I like" when she 
realized Alan was sitting behind her). I 
described it as Rette Sich Wer Kann with more 
luck. If, like Jacqui, you don't like games of 
almost pure negotiation, steer clear. Otherwise, 
it's a solid game. Certainly better than Mush 

On the Banks of the Nile -- I declined 
getting this game last year because of bad 
reviews. I finally played it and wondered where 
the bad reviews came from. It's a bit compicated 
by European standards, but a good game. 
Players take the role of farmers on the Nile, 
trying to harvest despite flooding and 
encroaching deserts. The ebb and flow of the 
Nile works well. Not an elegant game, but a lot 
of nice mechanics. 

Bomberman -- King of the video games. 

Terra X -- remake of Wildlife 
Adventure. Apparently one of the rules 
doesn't work. Didn't play it though. 

You'll also be pleased to note that the 
"Anal Brigade” was out in full force at BillCon, 
as I saw Alex taking notes on all his games, and 
Alan, and maybe one to two others. 

I'm not really sure what to think of 
Richard Garfield's letter. "A Richard Garfield 
Game" could imply something along the lines 
of "A <Some Director's Name> Film." The 
director didn't write the film, but he 
implemented the script. We are just used to a 
more German thinking where "A Reiner Knizia 
game” means Reiner made the game. I can see 
his point. And the graphic design issues he 
pointed out are true. Again, I think that most of 
the readers of TGR agree that presentation and 
component quality is a serious issue, and The 
Great Dalmuti certainly one of the prettier 
American games. 

However, designing a new deck of cards is 
not really new. I can think of quite a few games 
that have non-standard decks (Sticheln, Ole, 
Hat Trick, Rainbows, 6 Nimmt, etc). Also, 
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regarding "Why does everyone think card 
games must be 4x13+2 cards?" I suppose it's 
because I can play several hundred good games 
with a single deck of cards. For the size of one 
Magic deck, I (no, actually, several people) can 
play games for hours. And one of Magic's big 
selling points is portability. If I want to play 
The Great Dalmuti (or Sticheln, Ole, Hat Trick, 
etc...) I have to have a deck or improvise one. 

As for the game's playability, I think that 
Mr. Garfield is a bit defensive. Some people 
(myself included) don't mind that Dalmuti isn't 
a paricularly new idea. I mind that it's a variant 
on an old idea that [ didn't like. I dislike games 
with no set ending or scoring system. It's hard 
to have anything resembling strategy. Jon Ferro 
often starts rules discussions with "The object 
of the game is to win," But in Landlord (aka 
Asshole) it might be better to say "The object of 
the game is to kill an indeterminant amount of 
time." This, in my mind, doesn't really evoke 
a good gaming experience. 

Also, when I play Bridge, I get annoyed 
when I am dealt a string of bad hands. Bridge 
isn't really a game when all you can do is pass 
and watch declarer claim. Landlord encourages 
giving some players bad hands, and again 
there isn't really much strategy to be had when 
you don't get to play cards that often. Having 
crushing hands doesn't really require much 
strategy in Bridge or Landlord, but you can 
guess which game has more of them. It's the 
moderate hands (or the close hands) that really 
require thinking. Other games have boring 
hands that require nothing more than technique, 
but Landlord encourages boring hands. One 
"session" of Landlord several years ago 
convinced me that it wasn't a particularly 
interesting game. However, every night after 
gaming club, a hoard (of around 7) would play 
it for several hours from midnight to 4 am. I did 
it once or twice, but mainly just to sit around 
and chat. 

Maybe I am in the minority, but I don't 
fall into either camp (Like it or mad that you 
remade a game). I just can't recommend a game 
whose greatest point is that I can play it on 
Autopilot. And that's the game that Dalmuti is 
based on. I've played Great Dalmuti a few 
times, but again it was when I was interested in 
killing time. 

Brian Bankler 
bankler@rtp.ericsson.se 
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Dear Peter, 

I was pleased to read your review of 
Scarpone's book in Volume 3, Issue 4 of TGR. 
Your review is quite similiar to what I would 
have written. The book is a poor price guide, 
provides little information on the games therein, 
and is oddly incomplete (of the Milton Bradley 
GameMaster series, it doesn't show "Shogun" 
and only mentioned "Broadsides and Boarding 
Parties"). Nonetheless, as you said, for those 
of us who are avid gamers, it "really is a 
treasure". 

Polizzi and Schaefer's Spin Again is even 
more incomplete because of its larger pictures, 
which show much more of the contents of the 
boxes than Board Games does. However, this 
is at the same time both a disadvantage and an 
advantage, since seeing more of what's on the 
inside means seeing less games. The running 
commentary, which Scarpone's book lacks, is 
quite informational, and provides some insights 
to the history of board gaming in America. If 
you found Board Games to your liking, you'll 
probably like Spin Again as well. 

At first, I was rather surprised at your 
review of Sharp Shooters in the same issue, 
particularly since Games Magazine had granted 
it the title of Game of the Year. After seeing it 
reviewed in Games and then finding it at Wal- 
Mart for only $15, my wife and I grabbed it up 
and promptly played it. We were both fairly 
pleased with it, and played it a number of times 
by ourselves before trying it with friends. 
When we did so, we found it to be far less 
enjoyable, and we, like you, soon lost interest. 

This experience caused me to go back and 
re-examine my initial review of the game. Had 
it not been as good as I'd thought? I couldn't 
deny that the excitement level of the game had 
been high in both the 2- and 5-player games, 
but the strategy seemed to be much lower in the 
5-player game. I soon realized that this is 
similar (yet opposed) to the problem that many 
multi-player games have. Games such as 
Monopoly are quite dull when played by only 
two players because of the interaction between 
players, but 6-player games of "Monopoly" can 
be a blast. 

For this very reason, I've made certain 
that, after playing a new game with my wife and 
disliking it, I give it another chance with a 
larger group of people. This sometimes results 
in inflicting a bad game on a big group of 
people, but more often than not, the game is 
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much more enjoyable with more players. 
Strangely enough, I hadn't realized until 
recently that the opposite can occur as well. 
That is, I had assumed that if a game was good 
with 2 players it would be great with more. 

A couple of months ago I found out how 
wrong that line of thinking was. When my wile 
and I first played 6 Nimmt! we enjoyed it 
tremendously. The two-player version is a 
game of almost pure skill, since cach player 
knows the cards the other holds. We brought it 
to Friday gaming night, only to end up playing 
a disastrous 8 player game. 4 or 5 players 
makes for an excellent game, and even fewer 
players makes it better. 

I've since realized that some games 
improve with more players (due to their 
interaction) and some games improve with less 
players (due to each player's individual control). 
Some multi-player games, like 6 Nimmt! and 
Sharp Shooters are complete chaos with the 
maximum number of players and are better with 
few, while the opposite is true of games like 
Monopoly. I noted in your review of Sharp 
Shooters that you played a 6-player game. Give 
it another shot with only 2 or 3 players and your 
opinion of it may improve. I still don't think it's 
worthy of Game of the Year status, but it 
definitely plays better with fewer players. 

Lastly, keep up your fantastic work with 
The Game Report! Although I'm still a Games 
Magazine subscriber, I much prefer the in-depth 
reviews in The Game Report and really look 
forward to it each quarter! 

Donovan K. Loucks 
dloucks@primenet.com 


I do like Spin Again, but as you were I was 
disappointed it didn’t include more games. 
What I'd really like to see is a coffee table book 
featuring four-color photos of table games from 
the 60’s through the 90’s, with capsule 
descriptions of their gameplay and perhaps the 
occasional anecdote about its creation, 
marketing, or history from someone who was 
involved. Of course, it would also have to 
include a special section on European games. I 
suspect the audience for such a book would be 
fairly limited, but it would have a prized place 
on my shelf. I suppose someday I may have to 
write such a book myself. 

I'm willing to give Sharp Shooters another 
try, but my gut feeling is that I'd always prefer 
to play Can’t Stop instead. 
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Dear Peter, 

Read your comments about Condotierre 
Jon TGROnline] and need to give you an Ugly 
American Alert: the cards in the game are 
normal sized French playing cards. Ail cards in 
France are that size. 

I agree, though, it is awfully over 
produced and I don't see why so many folks 
rave about it. | suspect it would be fun with a 
group that played adventurously but one 
conservative player hangs the whole game. 

Ken Tidwell 
tidwell@best.com 


Doh! Thanks for the heads-up, Ken. 


Dear Peter, 

Well, we played Netrunner tonight and 
unless I missed something major (quite 
possible) NetRunner seems to be nothing more 
than a very good two player game onto which 
collectible status has been thrust. It has some 
nice mechanisms, not unlike Moonie's systems 
with many things to do, but rather lacking in 
flavour and depth. 

Which is really odd, since lots of people 
are raving manfully. Well, there you go - it 
won't be the first time. Which is a shame, 
because I really wanted to like it. 

Cards are nice though. 

We'll play again, because it's okay, and I'll 
let you know if I find another entire level. Let 
me know what you think, if you play it. 

Mike Siggins 
msiggins@aol.com 


I've just started playing NetRunner, and I 
have to admit I really like it. It’s the first 
collectible trading card game since Magic (and, 
to a much lesser extent, Jyhad) which has 
enticed cash from my pocket. Refreshingly, 
though, the game is quite playable directly out 
of the box. After talking with Richard Garfield 
a bit, it’s clear that Wizards of the Coast knows 
that new collectible trading card games can’t 
possibly succeed in today’s market if they 
require a large initial cash outlay to be 
competitive. Of course, once you've gotten that 
first taste... 

There’s certainly less scope for deck 
creation in NetRunner, but the depth of 
gameplay more than makes up for it. Watch for 
a full review next issue. 


